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THE WINE-MARKET AT PARIS. 


[Halle aux Vins, Paris. ] 
to be suspended, and they were not completed until 


Tue words “ halle” and “ marché” are often applied in 
an indiscriminate manner, but there exists a difference 
between their true import which it may be useful to 
observe. A halle is a place of depdt for merchandise, 
where it is at the same time stored for consumption 
and exposed for sale; and it is of course sheltered from 
the elements. A marché, on the other hand, is an 
open space of ground where articles are not stored, but 
merely brought for immediate sale. When the busi- 
ness of the day is over the marché is a vacant space, 
while the halle still contains its stores. Thus the spot 
where butter, eggs, fish, or vegetables are brought for 
sale is, properly speaking, a marché, while the ap- 
pointed public place where flour, cloth, or wine are 
constantly kept on sale is a halle. The Halle aux 
Vins, or wine-market, is one of the most complete and 
best arranged of any of the places in Paris for the ac- 
commodation of merchants and traders. It is situated 
within the walls of the capital, at its eastern extremity, 
beyond the Jardin des Plantes. The inconvenience of 
the old Halle aux Vins, established in 1656, had long 
been felt; but the first stone of the present market was 
not placed until the 15th of August, 1813, when the 
Empire was in its wane. At first the works were ac- 
tively carried on, but political disasters occasioned them 
Von, V. 





several years after the Restoration. It fronts the river 
The piles of magazines are seven in number, four in 
front and three behind. The two centre piles in the 
front are divided into seven compartments, and are used 
asamarket. One of the buildings in the back division is 
of large dimensions for containing brandies. The build- 
ings are neat and commodious, and a part of them are 
surrounded by a terrace. The space between the se- 
veral masses forms a sort of street, of which there are 
several, named after different kinds of wine—as the Rue 
de Champagne, Rue de Bourgogne, Rue de Bour- 
deaux, Rue de Languedoc, Rue de la Céte d’Or. This 
latter street, which is represented in the engraving, is 
the finest, and extends the whole length of the halle. 
There are counting-houses for the merchants, and small 
bureaux for the officers who superintend the entrance 
and delivery of the wines. A duty of ten-pence is paid 
on each cask, and the number of entries sometimes 
amounts to 1500 a-day. France can boast of the sim- 
plicity of its system of weights and measures, but, as 
in this country, improvements are often obstructed by 
local customs; and in the halle there is a bureau de 
dépotage, containing measures of the casks in use in 
different parts of France, and here eet can havé 
3 J 
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their casks gauged. The Halle aux Vins contains 
325,000 square yards, enclosed by walls on three sides, 
and separated on the side towards the Seine by an iron 
railing $89 yards in length*. The buildings were cal- 
culated to contain 400,000 casks, though in making this 
estimate it was thought there would only be one row of 
casks above the ground-floor; but the manner in which 
the constructions were completed renders it probable 
that they will hold from 600,000 to 800,000 casks. 
The consumption of wine and spirits in Paris is 
under 20,000,000 gallons a year, and the halle probably 
contains sufficient for the consumption of eight or nine 
months, or 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 gallons. The 
quantity of wine and foreign spirits in warehouse under 
bond in London, when compared with the consumption, 
exceeds the proportion contained in the halle at Paris ; 
for in England 50 gallons of ale or porter are drunk to 
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one gallon of wine and three-fourths of a gallon of 
foreign spirits, while in Paris for every 50 gallons of 
beer which is drunk there are above 160 gallons of 
wine. But notwithstanding this difference in the re- | 
lation of the articles consumed, the stock of wine in the 
docks of London is 4,500,000 gallons; and of foreign 
spirits there is more than nine months’ consumption for 
the whole of the three kingdoms, the quantity in bond 
exceeding 3,600,000 gallons, making the total amount 
of wine and foreign spirits in bond in London upwards 
of 8,000,000 gallons. If to this be added the stock in 
the hands of the dealers, the total quantity of wine and 
foreign spirits may be taken at 12,000,000 gallons in 
London alone. The relative consumption of wine and 
beer in France being as three to one, the quantity of 
wine stored in Paris should be three times as great as 
in London. It is true that the stock taken into the 
Halle aux Vins is consumed in Paris, while that in 
bond in London is partly destined for the general con- 
sumption of the country; but in England, exclusive of 
the quantity in London, the wine in bond exceeds 
7,500,000 gallons, being considerably more than one 
year’s consumption for the three kingdoms; and in the 
hands of the dealers there is also sufficient in hand for 
a year's consumption. The foreign spirits in bond 
in England, exclusive of London, amount to nearly 
6,500,000 gallons, and nearly 2,000,000 gallons are in 
the dealer’s hands, which makes a total of 8,500,000 
gallons, or two years’ consumption for the United 
Kingdom. The supply beforehand of wine and foreign 
spirits amounts altogether to about 22,000,000 gallons ; 
and if it were possible to estima@fe the stock in the 
cellars of private individuals, perhaps the total quan- 
tity ready to be consumed would not be less than 
30,000,000 gallons. Wine is consumed at the rate of 
6,500,000 gallons a year; and of foreign spirits the 
consumption is about 4,800,000 gallons a year, so that 
the country contains sufficient for three years’ con- 
sumption. This vast accumulation of stores, consisting 
of luxuries which are none of them the production of 
the country, affords a strong proof of the unexampled 
extent to which ‘commerce brings to our doors, and 
enables us to command, the richest produce of every 
clime. It should never be forgotten that it is to 
industry we are indebted for the comforts and luxuries 
which minister to our wants and enjoymients. With a 
soil less productive than that of other countries, with | 
fewer of those advantages of climate which co-operate | 
with man in his exertions to obtain plenty, the people | 
of England acquire, by their ingenuity and superior | 
habits of industry, a greater share of the best produc- 
tions of the earth than any other nation. 

Short-sighted views have sometimes counteracted the 
full enjoyment of the results of industry; but every 
day their influence is becoming less and less predomi- 

* An extraordinary elevation of the waters of the Seine during the 
present month has occasioned the Halle aux Vins to be inundated. 
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nant. The proportion in which the wine of different 
countries is at present consumed may be alluded to as 
a remarkable and striking example of the consequences 
of diverting the natural channels of commerce. ‘The 
trade of Fratice, it is remarked, is of less importance 
to this country than the trade with China. With 
greater capabilities of supplying wines of a superior 
quality for an extensive consumption than any other 
country in Europe, our actual consumption of French 
wines is utterly insignificant. The average consump- 
tion of Bordeaux wines in England is twenty-four times 
less, in proportion, than in Holland and Belgium. It 
has often been said that the lighter wines of France 
are not adapted to our climate, but Denmark, a much 
colder country than England, with a population of 
2,000,000, consumes nearly as large a quantity of the 
wines of France as the United Kingdom with a popu- 
lation twelve times greater. France exports one-eighty- 
eighth part of her annual produce of wine, or 22,000.000 
gallons, worth on an average | 1s. per gal., or 2,000,000/. 
England consumes only one-seventy-seventh part of the 
quantity exported ; and the quantity annually produced 
in France is nearly 3000 times greater than the quantity 
exported to the United Kingdom. ‘The finest wines of 
France are produced in the department of the Gironde, 
and the annual supply is from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
gallons, being about ten times the consumption of wines 
of every kind by the population of the United Kingdom, 
and above 200 times the quantity of French wines 
which they consume. The proportion per cent. of the 
different kinds of wine consumed in the United King 
dom in the following years will be seen from the 
annexed table :— 


1820 to 1824. 1825 to 1830. 1831* to 1832. 1835. 
Portugal 50.9 . . 47. «© » 48.7 « 43.3 
Spanish 21.8 . . 2.3 s wee. & 28.6 
Cape |. ya aa 3 wo we 7 
French oe st 8 OB ae: £ Gen 
Madeira ma: 6 R le. Be. oe ees -3.4 
Caouee-es , s- Be s b CH i 2.4 


The quantity of foreign wines retained for home con- 
sumption in 1835 was as follows :— Portugal, 2,780,024 
gallons; Spanish; 2;230,187; Cape, 522,941; French, 
271,661; Madeira, 154,433; other wines, 476,017— 
total, 6,420,342 gallons. Four-fifths of the wine con- 
sumed is from Spain and Portugal. Dr. Bowring re- 
marks, in his ‘Second Report on the Commercial Rela- 
tions between France and Great Britain,’ that “ the 
fluctuations of the demand for the wines of France in 
England is one of the most remarkable proofs which 
commercial history furnishes of the manner in which 
taste and habit become subservient to the fiscal regu- 
lations of the tariff. From the Norman Conquest 
downwards, the wines of France were the principally 
imported beverage of England; a very natural result 
of their adjacency, and the consequent facility of intro- 
duction. In 1669, it appears that the consumption of 
French wines was two-fifths of the whole importation 
into England. In 1830 it was only one-twenty-third 
part.” In 1693, the first distinction was made in the 
duties of French and other wines by an increase of 8/. 
per ton; in 1697 the difference was increased to 25/, 
per ton. In 1703 a treaty was negotiated by Mr. Me- 
thuen, known as the “ Methuen Treaty,” by which we 
bound ourselves to the Portuguese to charge one-third 
higher duties on the wines of France than was charged 
on those of Portugal. ‘The Portuguese, on the other 
side, bound themselves to admit our woollens in pre- 


| ference to those of any other country at a fixed and in- 


variable rate of duty. This treaty was considered at 
the time as a brilliant specimen of diplomatic talent ; 
but it gave a monopoly to 2,000,000 of people at 

* The duties were equalized in 1831, the duty on French wines 


having been reduced in 1819. The prevalence of th cholera in 
1831-32 occasioned a diminished consumption of French wisies. 
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the risk of injuring the trade with 25,000,000. Our 
woollens, if they were intrinsically better than those of 
any other country, would have found their way into 
the Portuguese market without the sale being forced 
by so heavy a bonus; and besides, our conduct lost 
us the French market. Hume, in his * Balance of 
Trade,’ in reply to the question as to the gain which 
had accrued from this wise bargain, says, “* We lost 
the French market for our woollen manufactures, and 
transferred the commerce of wine to Spain and Por- 
tugal, where we buy much worse liquor at a much 
higher price.” This is the cause why our trade with 
France, which might be so great, is,of less value than 
that which we carry on with the Portuguese; a people 
not only in poorer circumstances, but ten times less in 
numerical amount than the population of France. 
The evils of this unfortunate course do not stop here. 
France, in order to retaliate upon us for the attempt to 
cripple her trade in the great article which she pro- 
duces, has fixed heavy duties upon our manufactures. 
Both countries have therefore suffered. England has 
lost a market for her manufactures and France a cus- 
tomer for her wines. ‘The folly of England seems in 





this respect to have exceeded that of France, but the 
latter country has suffered most severely. In fifty | 
years the population of France has increased 32 per 
cent., and the quantity of land planted with the vine | 
has increased only 28 per cent. Dr. Bowring remarks, 
in his ‘ Report’ already quoted, “ Notwithstanding the | 
almost unrivalled excellence of the wines of France, | 
aud the great aptitude of the country for their increased 
cultivation, the accumulation of wealth in France has 
added nothing to the consumption’ of an article which 
it would be naturally supposed to influence most sen- 
sibly; nor has the enormous increase of the wealth of 
England, the United States, or any other country, 
produced the slightest advantages to France in that 
branch of industry which would seem capable of almost 
boundless development. . ° ° 
The principal cause of this state of things is to be 
found in the prohibitory system of France, which has 
diverted the capital of France from the objects in which 
her superiority is undoubted, and to those where her 
inferiority has been most signally demonstrated. Her 
wines would have been bought by other nations, but 
the tendency of ner commercial policy has been to pro- 
duce what other nations would not buy.” ‘The con- 
sequence is that an immense quantity of stock has 
accumulated in the hands of the vine-growers, and the 
price has been brought down to an unnatural extent. 
The proprietors of vineyards in the department of the 
Mouths of the Rhone, in a memorial which they ad- 
dressed in 1828 to the Chamber of Peers, stated their 
case in the following striking manner :—* Our prices 
are fallen 40 per cent. Our cellars are overflowing, 
and to whom should we sell? To the North? We 
prohibit its hemp and its iron. To Russia? We pro- 
hibit its wheat. To Piedmont? We prohibit its rice 
and cattle. To the Netherlands? We prohibit their 
woollens.” The wine-growers of the Gironde, in 1789, 
exported a larger quantity of wine than is now exported 
by the whole of France. They state that their distress 
has been occasioned by the high duties imposed on 
foreign iron, linen, hemp, and cattle in 1822. The 
iron duty was raised from 12s. to 20s. per 325 lbs. The 
wine-growers of France, with those dependent on them, 
consist of about 6,000,000 individuals, and they repre- 
sent a capital of 28,000,000/., while the iron-masters 
employ 70,000 labourers, and do not produce so much 
as 3,000,000/. a-year; more than one-third of which 
is raised at the cost of other interests. The wine- 
growers of the Rhone have been compelled to sell their 





wine at 4d. per bottle, and those of the Moselle at less 
than 13d. per gallon. The vine grows in a sterile soil, 
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and the lands now under cultivation cannot be profit- 
ably diverted to any otherculture. One of the happiest 
and most natural means of increasing the riches and 
resources of the country is thus set at nought, and 
under such a system the gradual impoverishment of 
the wine districts cannot be prevented. The Treaty of 
Methuen, after having existed considerably more than a 
century, has been abrogated within the last few years, 
and the duty on French wines is now the same as the 
duty on the wines of any other country. It will be 
long, however, before public taste is acted upon by this 
alteration ; for the duties on all wines are still much 
too high to allow wine to be used except by the 
opulent. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN FOOD, CLOTHING, AND 
LODGING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Abrulged from M: Culloch’s * Statistical Account of the British 
Empire.*) 
Tue comforts of all classes have been wonderfully aug- 
mented within the last two centuries. The labouring 
orders have, however, been the principal gainers, as 
well by the large numbers of them who have succeeded 
in advancing themselves to a superior station, as by the 
extraordinary additional comforts that now fall to the 
share even of the poorest individuals. From the age 
of Henry VIL, improvement in England has, a few 
short intervals only excepted, been uniformly pro- 
gressive; and since 1760 its advance has been rapid 
beyond all former precedent. Without going farther 
back, we may meution, in proof of the disorderly and 
wretched state of the population in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, that Harrison tells us that 
72,000 “ great and petty thieves were put to death 
during the reign of Henry VIII.” This account of the 
disorderly state of the kingdom, at the period in ques- 
tion, is corroborated by astatement preserved by Strype, 
written by an eminent justice of Somersetshire, in L596, 
wherein it is stated that “ forty persons had been exe- 
cuted (in that county) in a year, for robberies, thefts, 
and other felonies ; 35 burnt in the hand ; 37 whipped ; 
183 discharged; that the rapines committed by the 
infinite number of wicked, wandering, idle people were 
intolerable to the poor countrymen, and obliged them 
to a perpetual watch of their sheepfolds, pastures, 
woods, and corn-fields : that the other counties of Eng- 
land were in no better condition than Somersetshire ; and 
many of them were even in a worse: that there were, 
at least, 300 or 400 able-bodied vagabonds in every 
county, who lived by theft and rapine, and who some- 
times met in troops to the number of sixty, and com- 
mitted spoil on the inhabitants; that if all the felons 
of this kind were reduced to good subjection, they 
would form a strong army; and that the magistrates 
were awed, by the associations and the threats of con- 
federates, from executing justice on the offenders.” 
These disorders were partly, no doubt, occasioned by 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the consolidation of 
small farms, and, more than either or both of these 
causes, by the depreciation of the value of money, 
caused by the discovery of the American minés, and 
the enfeebling of the standard by Henry VIII. But, 
independently of the accidental circumstances now ad- 
verted to, the condition of the great bulk of the people 
in the sixteenth century was the most depressed ima- 
ginable. ‘ The bread throughout the land,” says 
Harrison, who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, * is 
made of such graine as the soil yieldeth; neverthelesse 
the gentilitie commonlie provide themselves sufficientlie 
of wheat for their owne tables,whilest their household and 
poore neighbours, in some shires, are inforced (o content 
themselves with rie or barleie; yea, and in time of 
* The authorities and references which are given by Mr 
M‘Culloch are omitted in this abridgment. 
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dearth, many with bread made either of bran, peason, 


or otes, or of altogether, and some acorns among; of 


which scourge the poorest doe soonest tast, sith they 
are least able to provide themselves of better. I will 
not saie that this extremitie is oft so well to be seene 
in time of plentie as of dearth ; but if I should 1 could 
easily bring my triall.” 

Sir F. M. Eden, whose elaborate researches have 
thrown much light on this subject, truly states that the 
substantiality of diet, for which the sixteenth century is 
renowned, was confined chiefly to the tables of persons 
of rank. “ A maid of honour, perhaps, breakfasted on 
roast beef; but the ploughman, in these good old times, 
as they are called, could, I fear, only banquet ‘on the 
strength of water gruel.’” 

But if their provisions were coarse and deficient, 
their clothing and lodging were incomparably more so. 
The houses, even of the rich and the great, were, in the 
sixteenth century, mostly destitute of glass windows ; 
and the cottages of the poor were not only universally 
without them, but also without chimneys! The luxury 
ofa linen shirt was confined to the higher classes. The 
cloth used by the bulk of the people was mostly of home 
manufacture; and, compared with what they now make 
use of, was at once costly, coarse, and comfortless. All 
classes, from the peer to the peasant, were universally 
without many articles, the daily enjoyment of which is 
now deemed essential even by the poorest individuals. 
Tea and coffee were then wholly, and sugar almost 
wholly unknown ; and notwithstanding all that is said 
of the rude hospitality, and of the consumption of ale 
and beer in these remote times, it is abundantly certain 
that the labouring classes consume at this moment ten 
times more malt liquor than their ancestors ever did in 
either the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. 

The superior condition of the: people in our own 
times over that of their ancestors in the periods alluded 
to above, is indeed too obvious to be disputed by any 
one acquainted with the facts. * But their superior con- 
dition at thé present moment, as compared with their 
condition a ceatury ago, or in the reign of George IL., 
may not, perhaps, be so generally admitted. In point 
of fact, however, the progress of improvement since the 
middle of last century has been even more rapid than 
at any former period. It will not be difficult to de- 
moustrate this. 

Mr. Charles Smith, the well-informed author of the 
tracts on the corn trade, estimated that of the 6,000,000 
of people in England and Wales, in 1760, not fewer 
than 888,000 fed on rye. But at present we are quite 
sure there are not 20,000 who use that species of grain. 
The rye eaters have universally almost been changed 
into wheat eaters; and, except in the county of Dur- 
ham, where a mixture of wheat and rye, called maslin, 
is grown, the culture of rye is almost unknown. Nearly 
the same may be said of the consumption of barley. 
In the northern counties of England, at the middle of 
the last century, and for long after, very little wheat was 
used. In Cumberland, the principal families used only 
a small quantity about Christmas. The crust of the 
goose-pie, with which every table of the county is then 
supplied, was, at the period referred to, almost uni- 
formly made of barley-meal. But no such thing is 
now ever heard of, even in the poorest houses. Almost 
all individuals use wheaten bread, at all times of the 
year. It is, in fact, the only bread ever tasted by those 
who live in towns and villages, and mostly, also, by 
those who live in the country. 

It has been the same every where throughout the 
kingdom. In Cornwall, from thirty to forty years ago, 
the small farmers, with the agricultural labourers, and 
those employed in the mines, almost invariably used 
barley; but at present they do not use it to any thing 
like the same extent as formerly, and in many extensive 
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districts it has been entirely abandoned. The same 
thing has happened in Somersetshire, and in every 
other county where either barley or oats was formerly 
made use of. Wheat is now the all but universal bread- 
corn of England; and in some of the manufacturing 
towns, within the last few years, the use of the inferior 
sorts of wheaten bread has been a good deal restricted ; 
and is rejected, indeed, by all but the very lowest and 
poorest classes. 

The change that has taken place during the last half 
century, in the consumption of butcher's meat, is still 
more extraordinary than that which has taken place in 
the consumption of corn The quantity made use of 
has been wonderfully increased, and its quality signally 
improved. From 1740 to about 1750, the population 
of the metropolis fluctuated very little; amounting, 
during the whole of that period, to about 670,000 or 
675,000. Now, during the ten years ending with 1750, 
there were, at an average, about 74,000 head of cattle, 
and about 570,000 head of sheep sold aunually in 
Smithfield market. In 1831, the population had in- 
creased to 1,472,000, or in the ratio of about 218 per 
cent.; and at an average of the three years ending with 
1831, 156,000 head of cattle, and 1,238,000 head of 
sheep were annually sold in Smithfield; being an in- 
crease of 212 per cent. on the cattle, and of 217 per 
cent. on the sheep, as compared with the numbers sold 
in 1740-50. _ It consequently appears that the number 
of cattle and sheep, consumed in London, has increased, 
since 1740, about in the same proportion as the popu- 
lation. The weight of the animals has, however, a good 
deal more than doubled in the interval. In the earlier 
part of last century, the gross weight of the cattle sold 
at Smithfield did not, at an average, exceed 370 ibs, 
and that of the sheep did not exceed 28 lbs.; whereas, 
at present, the average weight of the cattle is estimated 
at about 800 Ibs., and that of the sheep at about 8¢ Ibs. 
Hence, on the most moderate computation, it may be 
affirmed that the consumption of butcher's meat in the 
metropolis, as compared with the population, is twice 
as great at this moment as in 1740 or 1750. 

In most other parts of the country there has been, at 
least, a corresponding increase in the consumption of 
butcher’s meat; the above statements apply only to the 
changes that have taken place in the condition of the 
people of England and Wales; but the change that 
has taken place in Scotland since the beginning and 
middle of last century has been still more striking and 
extraordinary. At the periods referred to, no manu- 
factures, with the exception of that of linen, had been 
introduced into Scotland. Its agriculture was in the 
most wretched state imaginable; and the inhabitants 
were miserably supplied, even in the best years, with 
food, and were every now and then exposed to all the 
horrors of famine. 

The details already laid before the reader, have shown 
the extreme prevalence of outrage and disorder in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century; but Scotland was a prey 
to the same sort of disorders so late as the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. In one of the Discourses of the celebrated 
Scotch patriot, Fletcher of Saltoun, written in 1698, we 
find the following statement :— 

“* There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
many poor families, very meanly provided for by the 
church boxes, with others who, by living on bad food, 
fall into various diseases) 200,000 people begging from 
door to door. And though the number of them be, 
perhaps, double to what it was formerly, by reason of 
this present great distress, yet in all times there have 
been about 100,000 of those vagabonds, who have lived 
without any regard or subjection either to the laws of 
the land, or even those of God and nature. They are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants 
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(who if they give not bread or some kind of provision, 
to perhaps forty such villains in one day, ere sure to be 
insulted by them), but they rob many poor people who 
live in houses distant from any neighbourhood.” 

We suspect there must be some exaggeration in this 
striking paragraph ; but the intelligence and good faith 
of Fletcher are unquestionable; and there cannot be 
the shadow of a doubt that the disorders to which he 
refers were of long standing, and upon the most gigan~ 
tic scale. 'To introduce good order and industry, he did 
not scruple to recommend the establishment of a sys- 
tem of predial slavery, to which the vagabonds in ques- 
tion and their children should be subjected ! 

The establishment of schools and of a more vigorous 
and impartial system of government, happily succeeded 
in repressing these disorders. But the people of Scot- 
land continued, till a comparatively recent period, with- 
out manufactures or trade, and were involved in the ex- 
treme of misery and destitution. The following authen- 
tic paragraph, extracted from the statistical account of 
the parish of Meigle in Strathmore, contributed by the 
late Rev. Dr. Playfair, of St. Andrew’s, may be consi- 
dered as applying to the whole surrounding district :— 

“*Since the year 1745, a fortunate epoch for Scot- 
land in general, improvements have been carried on 
with great ardour and success. At that time the state 
of the country was rude beyond conception. The most 
fertile tracts were waste, or indifferently cultivated. 
The education, manners, dress, furniture, and tables 
of the gentry were not so liberal, decent, and sumptuous 
as those of ordinary farmers are at present. The com- 
mon pegple, clothed in the coarsest garb, and starving 
on the meanest fare, lived in despicable huts with their 
cattle. ‘The produce of the farm was barely sufficient 
io enable the tenant to pay a trifling rent and servants’ 
wages, and to procure for his family a scanty subsist- 
ence.” 

In the Highlands the situation of the inhabitants was, 
if possible, worse. The writer of the statistical aceount 
of the united parishes of Lochgoilhead and Kilmorish, 
in Argyleshire, referring to the state of the people about 
1760, observes :— 

** Indolence was almost the only comfort they en- 
joyed. They often felt what it was to want food.’ The 
scanty crops they raised were consumed by their cattle 
in winter and spring; for a great part of the year they 
lived wholly on milk, and even that, by the end of the 
spring and the beginning of summer, was very scarce. 
To such an extremity were they frequently reduced, 
that they were obliged to bleed their cattle, in order to 
subsist some time on the blood (boiled); and even the 
inhabitants of the giens and valleys repaired in crowds 
to the shore, at the distance of three or four miles, to 
pick up the scanty ‘provision which the shell-fish af- 
forded them. They were miserably ill-clothed, and the 
huts in which they lived were dirty and mean beyond 
description. How different from their present situa- 
tion! They now enjoy the necessaries and many of 
the comforts of life in abundance; even those who are 
supported by the charity of the parish feel no real 
want.” 

The southern counties presented the same picture of 
sloth, poverty, and wretchedness. The late Rev. Mr. 
Smith, in his Agricultural Survey of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright, published in 1810, gives, on authority 
of persons * now living,” the following details with re- 
spect to the state of husbandry and the condition of the 
people towards the middle of last century :— 

“Their houses were commonly wretched, dirty hovels, 
built with stones and mud, thatched with fern and turf; 
without chimneys, filled with smoke, black with soot, 
having low doors and small holes for windows, with 
wooden shutters, or, in place of these, often stopped 
with turf, straw, or fragments of old clothes. 
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“ The principal object of tillage was to afford straw 
for the winter support of the few cattle which the pas- 
ture (if such it could be called) maintained in summer. 
As they always overstocked, this was a difficult task ; 
and the poor starved animals, before the return of 
spring, were reduced to the greatest extremities. 
Through mere weakness, often they could not rise of 
themselves. It was a constant practice to gather to- 
gether neighbours to lift the cows or horses, or to draw 
them out of the bogs and quagmires into which they 
were tempted by the first appearances of vegetation. 

“ Nothing but the frugal, penurious manner in 
which the peasantry then lived, could have enabled 
them to subsist and pay any rent whatever. Their 
clothing was of the coarsest materials; their furniture 
and gardening utensils were often made by themselves ; 
their food, always the produce of their farms, was little 
expensive, consisting chiefly of oatmeal, vegetables, and 
the produce of the dairy ; if a little animal food was oc- 
casionally added, it was generally the refuse of the flock, 
unfit to be brought to market.” 

The situation even of the Lothians was but little 
better. So late as 1757, neither turnips, potatoes, elo- 
ver, nor cultivated herbage of any sort had been intro- 
duced into that district. The condition of the occu- 
piers and of the peasantry was also exceedingly de- 
pressed. 

Such was the abject state of Scotland about the 
middle of last century! The existing Scotch farmers 
are distinguished by their superior intelligence and skill 
in agriculture, the excellence of their stock and imple- 
ments, and their genteel, comfortable style of living. 
The labourers, too, are universally well fed and well 
clothed; their cottages are generally comfortable and 
well-furnished ; and they are all in the enjoyment of 
luxuries that formerly were never tasted even by the 
most extensive proprietors. 

The demand for. butcher’s meat in Scotland has 
increased in the most extraordinary manner. So late 
as 1763, the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the 
public markets was a thing wholly unknown even in 
Glasgow, though the city had then a population of 
nearly 30,000! Previously to 1775, or perhaps later, 
it was customary in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
principal Scotch towns, for families to purchase, in 
November, what would now be reckoned a small, 
miserable, half-fed cow or ox, the salted carcass of 
which was the only butcher's meat they tasted through- 
out the year.’ In the smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts this practice prevailed till the present century, 
but it is now almost everywhere abandoned. The con- 
sumption of butcher’s meat in Glasgow, as compared 
with the population, does not at present differ mate- 
tially from that of the metropolis. , 

In Ireland the proportion of the middle class has 
been considerably increased within the last half cen- 
tury; and it has had its full share of the improvements 
in which all classes of the people of England and Scot- 
land have so liberally participated during that period. 

Deducting 12,000,000/. for the value of seed, and 
the sums required ‘to keep up the stock of horses, &c., 
we have the sum of 143,000,000/., as representing the 
entire value of the various articles of agricultural pro- 
duce annually consumed by man. At present (1836) 
the population of Great Britain may be taken at nearly 
18,000,000, which consequently gives (‘y'¢) 8/. very 
nearly, for the average annual consumption of each 
individual. 

The annual value of the agricultural produce of 
Ireland may be estimated at 45,000,000/. Now if we 
deduct from this 6,000,000/. for the value of seed, and of 
the sums required to replace horses, &c., and 3,500,000/. 
for the values remitted in the shape of rent, &c., to 





absentee proprietors, we have 35,500,000/. to be dis- 
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tributed among the resident population; which, as the | times more than it is worth.” The wassail bowl is or 


latter may be taken at about 8,500,000, gives nearly 


41. 3s. to each. 


; great antiquity. 


Dr. Milner identifies it with the grace- 
cup of the Greeks and Romans, and Fosbrooke con- 


The improvements that have been made during the | siders that as it is mentioned in Plautus, and was 


last half century in the clothing and lodging of the 


people of Great Britain, are even more remarkable than 


those that have been made in their food. The un- 


known in France, it could not have originated from 
the meeting of Vortigern and Rowena. To the Britons 
it was also known. According to Milner the intro- 


paralleled abundance and cheapness of cotton goods, | duction of Christianity by no means produced the 


caused by the wonderful progress made in the cotton 
manufacture, have been, in this respect, of vast import- 
ance. “It is impossible,’ says Mr. Baines (‘ History 
of the Cotton Manufacture’), “to estimate the advan- 
tage, to the bulk of the people, from the wonderful 
cheapness of cotton goods. The wife of a labouring 
man may buy, at a retail shop, a neat and good print 
as low as 4d. per yard; so that, allowing seven yards 
for the dress, the whole material shall only cost 2s. 4d. 
Common plain calico may be bought for 25d. per yard. 
Elegant cotton, prints for ladies’ dresses, sell at from 
10d. to 1s. 4d. per yard, and printed muslins at from 
ls. to 4s., the higher-priced having beautiful patterns, 
in brilliant and permanent colours. ‘Thus the humblest 
classes have now the means of as gteat neatness, and 
even gaiety, of dress as the middle and upper classes of 
ine last age; and the peasant’s cottage may at this 
day, with good management, have as handsome fur- 
niture for beds, windows, and tables, as the house of a 
substantial tradesman sixty years since.” The price of 
most other articles of clothing has also been consi- 
derably reduced, at the same time that their fabric has 
been improved and beautified. 

Since the middle of last century an extraordinary 
change for the better has taken place in the habitations 
of all classes. Any one must be struck with this who 
compares the houses in the old streets and lanes in any 
of our towns, with those built within the last fifty years 
The latter are in all respects superior. ‘They are con- 
structed on a larger scale, the apartments are more 
spacious and lofty, they are better ventilated, and are 
supplied with water to an extent of which our ancestors 
had no idea. Hence the entire freedom of our great 
towns from epidemical diseases, and the astonishing 
improvement in the health of the inhabitants. 

It may be truly affirmed that, with but few exceptions, 
all the farm-houses, offices, and cottages of Scotland 
have been rebuilt since 1780, aud mostly, indeed, since 
1800. From being the meanest and most wretched 
of their kind, they, are now, speaking generally, well- 
contrived, substantial, and commodious. The progress 
of improvement has been such as to outstrip the an- 
ticipations even of the most sanguine, whether looking 
to the appearance of the country or to the condition of 
the people. 





THE WASSAIL-BOWL. 


Tue custom of going about at the Christmas season 
with the wassail bowl has gradually declined, so much 
so indeed that probably many of our readers are un- 
acquainted with its existence. In former times the 
wassailing party proceeded from door to door, singing 
certain verses, and bearing a wassail bowl, containing 
ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples, 
which composition was sometimes culled lamb’s wool. 
The wassail bowl is alluded to by Shakspeare as the 
gossip’s bowl in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ (act 2, 
scene 1,) where Puck says— 
“ And sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl 
In very likeness of a roasted crab.” 

The learned Selden, in his ‘ Table Talk,’ compares the 
pope’s sending relics as presents to princes to the 
wassailers of New-years’ Eve, for he says, “they present 
you with a cup, and you must drink of a slabby stuff; 
but the meaning is, you must give them money ten 











destruction of the practice of wassailing, for it then 
began to assume a religious aspect, and the wassail 
bowl, which in great monasteries was placed on the 
abbot’s table at the upper end of the Refectory, to be 
circulated and enjoyed by the community at his dis- 
cretion, received the appellation of Poculum Charitatis. 
The ancient bowl was usually of silver oak or maple, 
with the inscription, Washiel, &c.; but in these days a 
more humble material is substituted. Brand derives 
Wassail from the Anglo-Saxon Vey pel, be in health. 
Was-haile and Drinc-heil were ancient phrases among 
the English, and are considered to be synonymous with 
“ Here's to you,” and “I'll pledge you.” In 1791 
this custom appears to have been very much on the 
wane, for Macauley, in his ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Claybrook,’ in Leicestershire, remarks that “ John 
Payne and his wife, an aged couple, were well known 
from their having perambulated the hundred of Guth- 
laxton many years during the Christmas festivities, 
with a fine gewgaw, which they called a wassail, and 
which they exhibited with the accompaniment of a 
duet. He adds,“ I apprehend the custom of wassailing 
will die with this aged pair; we are by no means so 
tenacious of old usages and diversions in this eountry 
as they are in many other parts of the world;” but his 
predictions are by no means verified, as the subsequent 
wassailers’ song is sung in Gloucestershire, where the 
wassailers perambulate with an empty bowl, decorated 
with garlands and ribbons, to obtain certain small 
donations in return for the annual congratulation and 
song. 
“ Wassail! Wassail! all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown ; 


Our bowl it is made of a maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all, I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Branch*, and te his right ear, 

God send our maister a happy new year; 

A happy new year as e’er he did see, 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee, 
Here’s to Broad}, and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pye ; 
A good Christmas pye as e’er I did see, 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Filpail{, and to her long tail, 

God send our maister us never may fail, 

Of a good cup of beer, I pray you draw near, 

And then you shall hear our jolly wassail. 

Be here any maids, I suppose here be some, 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold stone, 
Sing hey, O maids, come trole back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house let us all in. 


Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of the best, 
I hope your soul in heaven will rest ; 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, bowl and all,” 





State of Property in England and Wales.—Tenures. 
—The tenures under which land is held in this country 
have grown out of the feudal system, and have differed 
materially at different periods of our history. At present 
landed property is of three sorts—freehold, copyhold, and 
leasehold. An estate belonging unconditionaily to its 
owner, and held by him directly under the crown, or 
rather, under the law and constitution of the country, is 
said to be freehold. But freehold property may be liable 
to regular and fixed annual payments, provided it be not 

* The name of a horse. 
+ Another horse. 
t Name of a cow. 
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liable to fine, heriot, or forfeiture. Copyhold estates are 
held of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, 
and are liable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and 
other such circumstances, according to the customs of the 
royalty, honour, or manor of which they form a part. 
Leasehold property is of various descriptions, such as long 
leasehold, as for 1000 years; life leasehold with a fine cer- 
tain, or under certain limitations on renewal; life leasehold 
with an uncertain fine, payable to the proprietor or other 
superior; in this case, the latter reserves merely a conven- 
tional rent, the tenant having paid down a sum of money 
to obtain the lease and the right of alienation; this practice 
is common in the West of England. There is another kind 
of leasehold with an uncertain fine, payable to the proprietor, 
who receives the full rent of the land at the time of granting 
the lease, the lessor having a power of alienation; this is a 
common practice in Wales and some parts of England. 
The last species of leasehold property is, leasehold for an 
ordinary term, with the power of alienation. A lease with- 
out the power of alienation, or transfer, is not called a 
tenure. But though it merely gives a right of occupancy 
for some specified period, it is practically one of the most 
important tenures; much of the prosperity of every coun- 
try, of which any considerable portion belongs to extensive 
proprietors, depending on the conditions in such leases.— 
M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, vol. i. 

Magnitude of Estates—Number of Proprietors, §&c.— 
Estates vary exceedingly in most parts of England. The 
largest estate in the kingdom may be worth 100,000/. or 
upwards a-year; and there are estates of most inferior de- 
grees of magnitude, down to the annual value of 40s:!_ In 
some counties property is more, and in others it is less, sub- 
divided. In Cheshire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
one or two other counties, there are comparatively few small 
proprietors ; but the latter predominate in most parts of the 
West of England, in the North, and generally throughout 
the country. On the whole, we believe it ~ be safely 
affirmed, that by far the largest portion of the kingdom is 
parcelled into properties of less than 1000/.a-year, It is 
not difficult to account for the prevalent misconceptions on 
this point. Though few in number, the owners of large 
estates engross the attention of common observers, and 
hinder them from fixing their eye on the mass of obscure, 
petty landowners that constitute the great bulk of the class. 
Dr. Beeke, whose authority as to such matters is deservedly 
high, estimated the total number of proprietors in England 
and Wales at 200,000; arid supposing the gross rental of 
the kingdom to be 30,000,000/. a-year, the average annual 
income of each, in his re yf of landlord, will be only 
150/.! and seeing that a tew have much more, it follows 
that many must-have a good deal less. Hence it is; that 
few lead a more laborious life, or are more ‘under the neces- 
sity of abstaining from JiiXurious indulgences, than the 
owners and occupiers of small landed properties. Nothing, 
in fact, can be a greater mistake than to suppose, as is 
— done, that the landowners are an extremely opn- 
-ent and ati extremely indolent body. These may be the 
characteristics of a few individuals amongst them; but it 
would be quite as wide of the mark to affirti that they are 
generally applicable to the entire class, as that they are 
generally applicable to the classe’ of mantfactuters and 
traders. 180d: 


THE CHAJA, OR CRESTED SCREAMER. 


Axpounpine in feathered tribes remarkable for singu- 
larity of form, or brilliancy of plumage, South America 
presents us, among other interesting species, with two 
birds of considerable size, allied in many respects to 
the rails, gallinules, and other members of the. family 
Rallide, yet distinguished by. characters exclusively 
their own. The birds to which we allude have been 
termed “* Screamers,” from the loud and piercing cries 
which they utter, producing, when heard unexpectedly, 
a startling effect. These species constitute the genus 
Palamedea ; and though one species has been long 
known to naturalists, having been described by Marec- 
grave, A.D. 1648, much is still to be learmed respecting 
their habits and manners. 

The first species to be noticed is the horned screamer 
(Palamedea cornuta) known in Guiana, by the name 
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of Kamichi, and in Brazil by that of Anhima. It is 
amidst the vast swamps and savannahs of Cayenne, 
Guiana, and Surinam, teeming with animated beings, 
that the horned screamer is to be found, and where its 
loud voice is to be heard at intervals above the in- 
cessant din of mingled cries, the croak of legions of 
frogs, and the hum of insect armies, which fill these 
districts with unceasing and discordant clamour. In 
size the horned screamer almost equals a turkey, and its 
voice is extraordinary and startling. According to Mare- 
graye it consists of the syllables vyhou-vyhou uttered 
loud, clear, and shrill. Nor is it only for its voice that 
the screamer is remarkable, but also for the weapons 
of offence and defence with which it is armed. On the 
shoulder (as it is termed) of each wing, are two large, 
sharp, and hard spurs, projecting directly forwards, 
and constituting formidable instruments. The presence 
of spurs on the wing occurs, however, in other birds, 
as well as in the screamer—we find them large and 
sharp in the jacanas and many species of plover, but 
in these cases the spur is single; in the screamer it is 
double on each wing ;—and besides this there rises 
from the top of the head, in the present species, a 
slender-pointed horn, three or four inches in length, 
and gently curved forwards. The use of this appendage 
to the head is not clear, but there can be no possibility 
of mistaking the use of the shoulder-spurs. Snakes of 
various size, all rapacious and all to be dreaded, abound 
in the haunts frequented by the screamer, and these 
formidable weapons enable the bird to defend itself and 
its young against the attacks of such enemies. If not 
attacked, the screamer offers molestation neither to 
reptiles nor to birds ; its habits are shy, its manners 
gentle, and it lives in pairs united for life. Pison and 
Marcgrave inform us; on the assertion of the natives, 
that when ofie dies, the survivor remains by the body 
uttering its cries, and thus often pines to death. This 
account must be taken with some allowance. 

The head and beak, as well as the general contour 
of the body, remind us strongly of a gallinaceous bird— 
a turkey or fowl: its wings; however, are long and 
ainple, its toes loiig and slender, its limbs elongated, 
scaly and naked abové the joint. Like the heron and 
other grallatorial birds; it wades in the water, not how- 
ever in purstiit of fishes and reptiles, as is the case with 
the beautifiil but voracibus bitd we have named, but for 
the putposé of obtaining aquatic plants (and perhaps 
insects); 6 Which it appears to feed exclusively,—its 
diet being in all probability similar to that of the galli- 
nules; namely; grains and the leaves of marsh-growing 
vegetables. é beak of the screamer is in fact alto- 
gether tiifitted for seizing fishes of reptiles; it is too 
short; tod feeble; and moreover not shaped for such a 
purpose, Buffon, howWever, states; We suppose on the 
authority of Pisot, that notwithstanding its beak is 
that of a graniyorous bird, it lives on prey; and Dr. 
Latham states that reptiles constitute its food, though 
at the same time he quotes from good authority a case 
in which the Stoniach of one of these birds was opened 
after death, and nothing but vegetable matters found 
in it. The flight of the horned screamer, as might be 
expected from the length and expanse of its wings, is 
strong and sweeping ; on the ground it walks with its 
head elevated, and with an air of pride, insomuch that 
meny of the older writers regarded it as an aquatic 
kind ofeagle. It is said to build its nest on the ground 
at the foot of a tree, and to lay two eggs, like those of 
a goose. The general colour of this species is glossy 
blackish brown, the under parts white. ‘The head and 
upper part of the neck are covered with downy feathers, 
of a blackish colour interspersed with white. 

The other species, which differs in some points from 
the horned screamer, is described by Azara under the 
name of Chaja, and is feund in Paraguay. The chaja 
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or crested screamer, which is figured in the cut at 
the end of the present article, is destitute of the long 
slender horn on the head, but has the back of the head 
ornamented with narrow dishevelled feathers, two inches 
and a half in length; the beginning of this plume is 
between the eye and the beak, so that the crest encircles 
the head like a diadem, and hangs down behind. The 
general clothing of the head and neck consists of down, 
with the exception of a naked band towards the lower 
part of the latter ;—this down is of a pale lead colour, 
the naked collar is flesh colour, and below it is a collar 
of black down ; the general plumage is of a whitish 
grey, the wings and tail being blackish brown. Length 
of bird thirty-one inches. 

The chaja lives singly or in pairs, but is sometimes 
seen in flocks; it frequents morasses, and the low 
marshy borders of rivers ; it does not swim, but wades 
in quest of aquatic and other plants, on which alone it 
feeds. Azara observes that he has seen chajas brought 
up from the nest in various houses in the country, and 
that they were as domesticated as the poultry. The 
same writér also informs us that the chaja perches on 
the tops of the loftiest trees; on the ground it walks 
with the body horizontal, the head and neck raised 
vertically, the beak being kept rather down. Its cry 
is loud and shrill, and is uttered not only during the 
day, but the night also; that of the male is represented 
by the word Chaja, that of the female Chajali, and 
they respond to each other's call. The wings are 
armed with double spurs, which, with the diadem-like 
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crest, the size, the stately air and astounding cry of the 
bird, might lead to the idea of its being a bird of prey ; 
whereas it is gentle and quiet. Its length of wing 
enables it to fly well, and it has an apparatus of ex- 
tensive air cells between the skin and the muscles of 
the body, which are even continued down the legs to 
the toes. Like the vulture it wheels around in vast 
circles, and often rises till entirely out of sight. 

August is the breeding season of this species; the 
female lays two eggs, and the young, while yet covered 
with down, follow their parents in the same manner 
as do the ycung of the plover and lapwing. The nest 
is spacious, and is constructed of twigs and sticks, and 
placed, according to some, on bushes and low trees 
surrounded by water; or, according to others, among 
the reeds and tall herbage which grow in the midst of 
the morass. 

As in the former species, the limbs are naked above 
the joint, and are covered with hexagonal scales; the 
middle toe is united to the outermost by a web extend- 
ing as far as the first joint ; the claws are long, sharp, 
and scooped out beneath. The head is small; the 
eyes encircled by a naked skin, of a blood-red colour. 
The legs and toes are rose-pink, the claws black. We 
are not aware that living specimens of either species 
have been ever brought to our island, but we do not 
apprehend that there would be much difficulty in the 
accomplishment of their safe transportation. 

The engraving represents an adult chaja, accompanied 
by its young, just hatched, and still clad in down. 


[The Chaja and its Young.} 
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